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Class B.—This class includes a variety of 
al and ovoid forms. ‘lhe specimens are 
ially thicker and wider than those of 
ass A. They may be more or less point- 
with bases convex, straight or some- 
nes slightly concave. (ligs.3 and 4.) 
Class C.—These are long, thin blades, 
rrow, with nearly straight parallel edges, 
wre like a poignard. ‘The bases may be 
ther convex, straight or concave. They 
re peculiar to the Pacific coast in the Unit- 
States of America. (figs. 5 and 6.) 
Il. TRIANGULAR, 

This division includes all specimens 
vhich, according to geometric nomencla- 

ire, approach the form of a triangle, 

hether the edges or bases be concave, 
traight or convex. They are without 
tems and, consequently, without shoulders, 
ough in some specimens the extreme con- 
avity of the base produces barbs. (Figs. 

7 and 8.) 
III. 

This division includes all varieties of 
stems, whether straight, pointed or expand- 
ng; whether round or flat, and whether the 
bases or edges be convex, straight or con- 
cave. 

Class A.—Lozenge-shaped, 
but not shouldered nor barbed. 
and 10.) 

Class B.—Stemmed and shouldered, but 
not barbed. (Figs. 11 and 12.) 

Class C.—Stemmed, shouldered 
barbed. (Figs. 13 and 14.) 

IV. PECULIAR 

This division includes all forms not be- 
longing to the three others, and provides 
for those with such peculiarities as distin- 
guish them from other divisions, but which, 
by reason of their restricted number or lo- 
cality, can scarcely form a division for them- 
selves. 

Class A.—Beveled edges (Fig 15). The 
bevel is almost always in one direction. 
These are peculiar to the United States, and 
are confined principally to the parallelograin 
of the lake and interior valley region, 
bounded by Ohio and Georgia, Arkansas 
and Minnesota. It was for a long time be- 
lieved that these were simply freaks of the 
workmen and had no signification or sep- 


STEMMED. 


stemmed, 
(Figs. 9 


and 


FORMS. 
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arate use. but experiments have demon- 
strated that the bevel is sufficient to give the 
arrow a rotary motion when shot from the 
bow. Whether this was accidental or what 
was the purpose of the maker, has never 
been discovered. If a rotary motion was 
the desideratum, why it was not produced 
by the feathering of the arrow has not been 
explained. 

Class B.—Serrated edges ( Fig. 
workman, instead of making the edges of 
the implement smooth, even and regular 
(which was the usual course), chipped them 
at slight intervals, leaving sharp and point- 
ed proturberances, producing 
tooth-like edges which would make a rough 
and jagged wound. 

Class C.—Lifurcated 
In this class the implement may 
form and 
sign it to another division or class, but the 
bifurcation of its stem is sufficiently pe- 
culiar to require a different assignment, 
and so this class has been established. Phe 
bifurcation of the stem makes it forked so 
that it can straddle the shaft when being 
inserted in the split, and this slight fas- 
tening, whether by sinew or gum, will hold 
it in place. 

Class D.—This class has long barbs which 
are square at the ends (Fig. 18). While 
possibly not confined to these countries, 
they are seemingly more plentiful in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Georgia, U. S. ..., than 
elsewhere. No satisfactory explanation has 
been given of their peculiarity, either of 
form or locality. 

Class E.—Triangular in section (Figs. 19 
and 20), these are peculiar to Chiriqui, Co- 
lombia, and Scandinavia 

Class F.—Thin, almost flake-like in ap- 
pearance, not made pointed, nor are the 
edges worked down by secondary chip- 
ping (Fig 21). The cutting edge is at the 


16). The 


serrat¢ d, 


lt 
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(Fig. 17). 
have such 


wld <« 
WoOuUId as- 


stems 


characteristics as alone 


front. at the broadest end—/ranchant trans- 
versa/—and thus propelled, will make a 
wound large enough for the arrow-sh ft to 
follow. These implements are chisel-shap- 
ed, and contention has been made whether 
thev were not chisels instead of arrow-heads. 

They have been found in Europe attach- 
ed by sinew lashings to a wooden handle 
which, from its size, might have been either 
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Fig 12 


Fig It 


chisel-handle or arrow-shaft, while it was 
n in length as to leave the question 

Che author has suggested 
rht have been the implements 


so broke 


rmined 


historic surgical trepannations, 
which the implement was in 

way fitted. 
slate 


Large implements of 


22 and 23), usually with pointed stem 


(Figs 
Pd 


or tang for insertion in a longitudinal hole 


in the handle. These are almost the sole 
class of prehistoric arrow or spear-heads 
found which have been ground or polished. 
They are lozenge-shaped in section, are pe- 
culiar in North Eskimo 


country and to the Northeastern States. 


America to the 


The foregoing practically covers all forms 
of these implements; but great differences 
in size are met with between the various 


classes, and even within each class. For 
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implements of 
Class | have been found in Mex 
ico and the United States, and varying in 
13 1-2 one 


illustrations of these 


example, the leat-shaped 


rrance, 
inches down to 


length from 


inch. Single speci- 
nens, drawn to a reduced scale, are there 
fore almost valueless to show the differences 
in size They should be drawn either full 
size or, if reduced, they should be repre- 
sented in series so that they can be com 
pared. ‘The illustrations here given are for 
size, as well as form, and will represent the 
and the smallest specimens. In or 
these illustrations complete, 
the series 
into each 


larg st 
j ‘ 


aqaer tO Make 


and for a proper understanding, 


should be filled by sizes shaded 
because specimens are found repre- 
every quarter-inch between these 
These implements are usually 
made of chippable rock common to the lo- 

l ough in many cases they, and pos- 


} - 
otner, 
senting 


extremes 


Cality, ti 
sibly the material, have been transported 
long distances. 

The black, pyromachic flint or chert, of 
Brandon and Cissbury, in southern Eng- 
land has, in the form of arrow-heads, been 
disseminated practically throughout the 
country. The white flint or chert from 
the Spiennes quarries in Belgium, has also 
a wide distribution. The same is true of 
the white flint of northern France. The 
beeswax flint of Grand Pressigny, central 
France, has been found in twenty-nine dif- 
ferent departments of that country, and ex- 
tends on to the east nez:ly to Lake Ge- 
neva. The yellow flint of Scandinavir is 
distributed throughout the country. The 
is true of the flint arrow and spear- 
heads from the various quarries in the 
United States. The material in Flint Ridge 
ray be found in any part of Ohio, and not 
infrequently in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. The white novaculite of Arkansas 
has been found in Illinois and Ohio. The 
white and yellow flint of Georgia cxtends 
out it to the adjoining state of South 
Carolina. Spear-heads of obsidian, from 
the Roc':y Mountains, were found by Pro- 
fessor Moorehead in the mounds of the 
Scioto Vallev, Ohio. 


same 


t! ronal! 


These statements show the distribution 
prehistoric times of arrow and _ spear- 


heads. The details would carry us far be- 
yond the limits of the present paper. 

lhe question may properly be asked as 
to the differences of functions between these 
flint implerents, especially those of ex- 
treme sizes. As suggested in the tit‘e, they 
may have served as arrow or spear-heads, 
or as knives, but therein the scle difference 
would be determined by the size of the im- 
plement, and the size and the kind of the 
handle in which it was inserted. As the 
handles have almost univers.lly disappear- 
ed from these implements belonging to 
prehistoric times, it is only by comparison 
and suggestion that any determinat'on can 
be given as to function. 

One of these implements of a large size 
would scarcely be supposed to have served 
as an arrow-head—it would be too heavy. 
Yet the infinitely smaller ones undoubtedly 
did serve for that purpose, while others so 
large as to be out of the usual category, 
can be shown to have served in this capac- 
ity also. It is not infrequent to find arrow- 
heads in use among modern savages of the 
infinitesimal type; that is, say three-fourths 
of an inch long, one-half inch wide, and 
one-eighth of an inch thick, though arrow- 
heads have been found four inches long, 
one and a half inches wide and three-eighths 
of an inch thick. I have one of that size 
which was found in the pelvic human bone 
from a burial place in Kentucky. The im- 
plement had entered the body from the 
rear, and penetrated so as to be almost 
completely buried in the flesh. Arrow- 
heads of large size have been used by sav- 
ages against large game like buffalo and 
elk. 

Probably the only true means of deter- 
mining the function of this implement as 
to whether it was an arrow, or spear-head 
or knife, is by the handle. If the handle 
was stout and long, it became a spear. lf 
stout and short, it became a javelin. If 
stout and still shorter, it might be a knife. 
If slim, and say two or two and a half feet 
long, it might be an arrow-shaft; if that 
many inches, it might be a knife. It is con- 
sidered impracticable to determine from an 
inspection of the flint or stone arrow-headd 
as to what kind of handle it had, and for 
which of these purposes it served. 
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ST OF ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ** CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF ARROW, OR SPEAR-HEADS, 

ORK KNIVES.” 

LEAF-SHAPED. 
‘lass A.—Oaxaca, Mexico. 12%x3%x% inches 
No. 98,822, U. 8S. N. M 
A.—California, U. & A. 
No. 15,754, y 


Class 14% x59 x3-16 
9x2%x% inches. 
No, 6,801, 
Class B.—California, U. 8S. A. 
hes. Cat. No. 15,70, U. S. N. M, 
5. Class C.—California U Ss A. 
inches, Cat. No. 21,626, U. S. N. M. 
6 Class C.—California, U. S.A 
‘at. No. 15,161, U. S. N. M 
TRIANGULAR 
7. Ohio, U. S. A. 3%x1\%x5-16 
670, U. S. N. M. 

8 Kansas, U. S. A. 
136,959, U. S. N. M. 
STEMMED 
9. Class A.—Lozenge-shaped, Massachusetts, U. 
S. A. 4%x13-16x% inches. Cat. No. &%,M7, U. 8S. 

N. M 

10. Class A.—Lozenge-shaped, Oregon, U. 8S. A. 
14x5x\% inches, Cat. No. 12,838, U. S. N. M. 

ll. Class B.—Stemmed and shouldered, Rhode 
Island, U. 8. A. 10%x2%x% inches. Cat. No. 17,998, 
uU.s. N. M 

12. Class 
tucky, U. S. A. 
U. 8. N. M. 

13. Class C.—Stemmed, shouldered and barbed, 
Arkansas, U. S. A. 9%x3%x9-16 inches. Cat. No. 
150,196, U. S. N. M. 

14. Class C.—Stemmed, 
Oregon, U. S. A. 1%x%x% inches. 
U. S. N. M. 


1% x7-16x3-16 


104 xl%x% 


1%x%x% Inches. 


inches. Cat. No. 


%x7-16x1-16 inches. Cat. No 


Ken- 
17,493, 


shouldered, 
Cat. No 


B.—Stemmed and 
%x%x1-16 inches. 


barbed, 
12,682, 


shouldered and 
Cat. No 


PECULIAR FORMS 
15. Class A.—Beveled edges, Tennessee, U. S. A. 
5%x1\%x% inches. Cat. No. 18,800, U. S. N. M. 
16. Class B.—Serrated edges, Oregon, U. S. A. 
21% x3-16 inches. Cat. No. 12,776, U. S. N. M. 
17. Class C.—Bifurcated stems, Ohlo, U. S. A. 
1 9-16x14,x3-16 Inches. Cat. No. 35,302, U. S. N. M. 
18. Class D.—Long barbed, with square ends, 
Georgia, U. 8S. A. 1%x11-16x\% inches. Cat. No 
32.165, U. 8S. N. M. 
19. Class E.—Triangular in section, Chiriqui, Pan- 
uma. 64%x1%x% Inches. Cat. No. 98,478, U. §& y. 
20. Class E.—Triangular in sect! i 
ama. 2% x9-16x7-16 inches. Cat. No 
M. 
2 Class F Tranchant France 
1x%x3-16 inches. Cat. No. 149,579, U. S. N. M 
G.—Slate, polished, Mair ah & 
Cat. No. 6,375, U. 8. 


22. Class 
10% x1\x% inches. 


ne, T 
N. M. 
Class G.—Slate, polished, New York, U. 


: 8. A. 
2%x1\%x5-16 inches. Cat. No. 90,758, U. S. N. M. 
Note—The Plates accompanying this article are 
one-half size of original relics. 
THOMAS WILSON. 


THE LAKE DWE/ PRS OF SWITZER 


‘The manner of building 


nix } : 
miy Obser 


hat particular part of the 
sen was of clay, piles driven down 
listance were sufficient support for 
tform upon which the houses were to 
In some cases these piles wer: 
connected under the water by heavy cross- 
beams, thus making them more secure. In 
other localities where the lake bottom was 
too hard to admit of piles being driven into 
it, stones were placed around the base of 
upright, wooden posts, that served as sup- 
ports for the building, or, more correctly, 
the platforms above. 

The clusters of houses or villages were 
usually situated a short distance from the 
shore in some protected cove, where the 
water was shallow. The obvious reason 
why these people built their idences over 

id was for the 


the water instead of on the 
protection which it aff 
7 P| } 


Cursion 


were a 
and 

remnar 1 I them 
remain; and among tl are found tl 
relics of the daily life of ir unknown 
builders and occupants. Ir » refuse that 
accumulated beneath the houses these are 
found by digging in the water or by dredg- 
ing, consisting of tools, utensils, imple 


Seve ral 


e 
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ments and ornaments, made of bronze, 
stone, bone, horn and pottery. Of these 
objects, recovered in great numbers, | will 
speak separately. 

Of Bone—Which material was used ex- 
tensively, many needles from two to eight 
inchesinlengthoccur. Awls, also, of about 
the same length as the needles, are num 
erous. These closely resemble the speci- 
mens from American mounds and stone 
graves. There are also bone knives, some 
not more than an eighth of an inch in 
several inches long, and an 
inch or less in width. Bone points for fish 
spears and arrows are often seen; and var- 
ious other articles of bone, the use of which 
is difficult to determine. 

Of Horn—The only horns used by the 
Lake Dwellers were those of the stag or 
reindeer; and they were utilized chiefly for 
handles, or sockets for celts, chisels, gouges, 
etc., of stone. The larger parts of the ant- 
lers were used for these purposes; the small- 
er parts and tips were made into various 
objects similar to those of bone. 

Of Bronze—The knowledge and use of 


thickness, 


this compound metal marks the advance 
and stage of culture of these interesting 


people of the lakes. This material was very 
extensively used by them in the manufac- 
ture of a great variety of things useful and 
ornamental, such as swords, knives, fish 
hooks, javelin heads, pins, needles, brace- 
lets. etc., etc. Their bronze swords were 
similar to those found in other parts of 
Europe, of the same era, rather short, broad 
and thick: some plain, others highly orna- 
mented. Their bronze knives are of two 
patterns, some very large and curved, and 
thick on the convex edge. These were evi- 
dently intended for hard usage, probably in 
know that these peo- 
and flax. The 
smaller knives were of finer workmanship, 
inches in leneth, verv 
and now, after having lain buried in 
d of the lake for twentv centuries or 
still have fine, cutting edges. The 
javelin ind spear heads resemble those of 
Roman and Ftruscan make, and perhaps 
manv of them were forged in Rome and 
wielded by the Roman invaders of Helve- 
tia. The bronze fish hooks are almost 
identical in form with those of iron used 


harve sting for we 


ple raised harlev. wheat 
averaging about five 
tl iT 
the mu 
more 


by us today, having at the end of the shaft 
a flat head to retain the line, and sharp point 
and barb. They are recovered in great 
quantities. The needles of bronze are very 
much like those of bone, but rather 
heavier. ‘The pins are of all sizes and many 
patterns, and were employed principally as 
ornaments. hey range in length from 
two to fifteen inches, and some of them must 
have been beautiful when new. Specimens of 
them are seen finely engraved with fancy 
figures their entire length; some with flat 
ornamental, heads; others surmounted by 
balls or other designs an inch or more in 
diameter. The bronze of which they were 
made was susceptible of high polish and, 
of yellow color, glistened like gold. Many 
of the bracelets are quite plain, others are 
most elaborately engraved and beautified. 
Bronze buttons were in general use by the 
lake people. They are of all kinds and 
shapes, from half an inch to four inches in 
diameter, usually concave disks with a small 
eye in the center of the concave side for 
attachment to the garment. Probably the 
most interesting of the bronze, lake relics is 
their so-called “money.” This is in the form 
of rings, about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter and not more than one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness either way. Hun- 
dreds of these rings are sometimes found 
strung on a larger open one, like our kev 
rings, showing how the capitalists of the 
pile dwellings carried their loose change. 
Of Pottery—A great deal has been re- 
covered, comparatively little of it, how- 
ever, in perfect state of preservation. It 
is mostly of coarse texture, rudely formed, 
and but few pieces displaying taste or art 
culture in this line. But few of the ves- 
sels show any ornamentation, and all were 
coarse and only saw service in the kitchens. 
Some textile fabrics, well woven and well 
preserved, have been recovered; and 
charred fruits, grain and seeds, and even 
bread, have been found in large quantities. 
A few words now as to how these relics 
are discovered and brought to the surface. 
Last summer I visited a small fishing sta- 
tion a few miles south of Neufchatel, on 
the west shore of the lake Neufchatel, and 
from the fishermen there obtained a num- 
ber of specimens just brought up from the 
water. This was an ideal spot for the vil- 
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lage of the Lake Dwellers, being a deeply- 
ndented cove, facing the sunlit east, and 
well protected on the north and west by 
1 high ridge of woodland. The water here 
vas shallow, with a hard, sandy-clay bot- 

m. <A fishing net was seldom hauled in 

this place without having some relic in 
i attached to it. Many are obtained in 
this way, and others are brought up by 
livers; and some are dug out of the mud 
and sand of the shores. 

The prices asked for them varies consid- 
erably. Celts are valued according to the 
material of which they are made; not in re 
gard to their size or workmanship. Small 
celts of jade sell for 25 francs ($5.00), while 
larger-ones of green stone, fastened with 
asphaltum in their original horn sockets, 
can be bought for from ten to fifteen francs 
each. Bronze pins and needles are offered 
at all prices from half a franc (10 cents) up 
to several dollars each. Other specimens 
are valued about at the same rates. 

These relics of the Lake Dwellers hav- 
ing been discovered but comparatively a 
short time ago are still plentiful and easily 
obtained. Our local museums here should 
now secure typical specimens of them, as 
much that is interesting and instructive 
can be gained by contrasting the arts of 
our prehistoric Indians with those of an- 
cient Helvetia. There are many points of 
similarity between them; they show alike 
the same wants, impulses and inventive 
capacities of the two people, and the mark- 
ed step in upward progress that the one 
had gained in advance of the other. 

D. I. BUSHNELL, JR 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Americans, under Mr. Haynes, who 
are exploring the buried ruins of the an- 
cient Chaldean city of Nippur for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, have found far 
down beneath the remains of a succession 
of Assyrian cities, one built upon the ruins 
of another, records on stone dating 5000 
years B.C. “Ancient as these inscriptions 
are,” says Mr. Boscarven, “they are not 
the records of a nation just emerging from 
savage life, but of rich, powerful, cultured 
kingdoms; thus indicating centuries of pre- 
vious growth and development.” 


THE HOPEWELL GROUP. 
WARREN KING MOOREHEAD 
Copyright, 1897.) 


(Continued.) 


Mound No. 18, southwest from it, 
& Davis have not recorded. 

No. 18. This small mound contained 
several de ayed skeletons and a good altar,® 
(the latter being shown in Fig. 3) several 
skulls, bones, cut and perforated, were found 
near the skull and, from their appearance, 
most of them, | judge, were worn as orna- 
(See Fig. 4.) A black platform 


Squier 


ments. 


pipe, somewhat damaged, also accompanied 


one of the skeletons. Dr. Cresson says of 


this: 

“It will be interesting to mention a pe- 
culiar habit of the people who erected the 
tumuli at Hopewell’s farm, that of placing 
along side of their dead, ornaments made of 
the superior and inferior maxillary bones. 
In mounds Nos. 18, 23 and 3 at the above 
mentioned earthwork, the upper jaw was 
found placed alongside of the left humerus 
about four inches below the articulation of 
the glenoid process of the scapula. The 
specimens in question had been in two cases 
cut across the alveoli a little below the level 
of the incisors and bicuspids, and in another 
instance, just above. The work of cutting 
across the bone and teeth had evidently been 
done by some sharp instrument, probably 
of metal. It has been suggested that the 
specimens had been sawed across and then 
ground down, but the incisions are so sharp, 
and the marks of the instrument with cut- 
ting edge so plain, that we deem this to be 
impossible.” 

Mound 19 contained very little of interest 
and sheds no particular light on the struc- 
ture. I have often wondered, in digging 
small mounds, if members of another tribe 
shortly after the interment took place, dug 
down to the bodies and robbed them of 
their valuables. We have found mounds 
which did not appear to have been disturbed 
in recent times, or, in fact, within several 
hundreds of years, which present just such 
conditions. It is possible, but is it probable? 
Would not a rival tribe be tempted, knowing 
that the most valuable property of the de- 

*Two accounts speak of this as having been 
found in the Effigy and are, therefore, in error. 
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I lil Altar 


sed and offerings from his friends were 


placed with his remains? Was their fear 

of the supernatural sufficiently strong to 
prevent them from robbing the grave? 

No. 19 was an example of a mound which 

disturbed \ stone 

found extending through the cen- 

uncovered a rude altar slightly 

he bowl of this contained car- 

f bones, mica, 

flint and bone implements and 

lhe altar was taken out en- 

nly partly burnt and not 

: , no little 

vas experienced in removing it. 

tt ship it and it vet lies in the 


i 
boxed) and covered with three feet 


Ces 


een previously 


| 
*na, Smal pieces 
} } 


in sun-dried brick 


yr Putnam had taken out a very 

rat the Turner Groun, after a great 

uuble, and presented same to the 

innati Society of Natural History—it 
being so heavy that it was liable to break on 
account of its weight—hence he decided not 
to ship it east. This was the only altar pre- 
served in a museum in the United States up 


om Mound No. 18 


to 1891. We took out no less than four, 
shipping one to Washington, two to Boston 
and one to Chicago. 

These altars weighed from 400 to 
pounds, and all went through in good con 
dition. One from the Effigy mound was 
broken in moving it from the dairy build- 
ing to the Anthropological building on the 
W. C. F.’s grounds. 

Altars are removed in the following man- 
ner. A deep trench, some four or five feet 
in width, is cut entirely around the object. 
A frame work of heavy planks 12 or 15 
inches wide is fitted around the upper part. 
If the depression is deep this frame work 
is made eighteen or twenty inches in width 
and hammered down until it fits very 
closely. Underneath, at one end, the men 
cut a narrow strip four or five inches in 
width, run a board through and fasten it to 
the bottom. Other cuts are made and 
boards slipped in, one at a time, until the 
whole upper portion of the heavy mass of 
burned clay is boxed. Then it is carried out, 
straw and grass to the thickness of several 
inches are put on the top and a strong cover- 


S50 
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Ornaments cut from Cranial Bones, Mound No, 18 


Wound N@2Z— Gross SecXiow. 
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Discs and Large Spear, from Mound No. 2(Greatly reduced) 
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ing nailed across. It took our force about a 
day and a half to properly remove the larg- 
est altar. 

Mound No. 2. This remarkable struc 
ture was partially examined by Squier & 
Davis. They took out 600 flint discs and 
reported that about 4,000 remained. Squier 
& Davis were exceedingly modest in their 
statement. It is considerably less than one- 
half of the original number. The following 
table was prepared in my official capacity 
as field assistant 
Excavated from the mound by our men... .7232 
Taken out by Squier & Davis ........ . 600 
Taken out by Mr. Steel .. Joceneue ee 
Given Mr. Hopewell, prior to official count.. 80 
Found upon the surface near mound after- 

wards seveckan® ¢ 
From other sources ... , 

Total pees eee 8185 

\ large shouldered spear head was the 
only implement in the entire number differ- 
ing from the circular and leaf-shaped out- 
lines of the disks. It can be seen in Fig. 
VII, together with various forms of the 
disks. 

Squier & Davis report that the disks were 
placed upon edge in several layers. Their 
error is due toa hasty examination. In tak- 
ing the mound entirely out, we found the 
disks lying in little pockets or bunches of 
12 to 15 each, with layers of sand around 
each mass. (Fig. V.) The deposits covered 
an area, nearly circular in form, of 22 by 26 
feet. In places they ran from a foot to 18 
inches in depth. The builders of the struc- 
ture had apparently carried in their hands 
all the disks they could transport readily and 
deposited them upon the same level, while 
others of their friends poured sand _ be 
tween and over each deposit. Having com 
pleted so much of the mound, a second ser 
leposits was made, exactly like the 
t blu 


es ot 

Most of the disks are of a lig] 

some are gray. They are made from 

lules which occur in Indiana and 
>nnessee. 

The tragnitude of the find surpasses any 
discovery previously made. Fig. VI repre- 
sents the specimens heaped at the side of our 
tent. They space of 15x8x3 feet, 
and weigh nearly 5,000 pounds. It required 
four horses to haul them from the mound to 
the camp site 

CONTINUEI 


cover a 


NEXT MONTH.)?™” 
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EDITORIAL. 


One of the most interesting chapters 
Hon. J. V. 
ly published, entitled “The Missouri Riv 
and its Utmost Source,” is the last one, 
third of his “Archaeological Addendun 
on “Quivira; The Elliott Indian Villa 
Site.” The location of this ancient village 
unknown aborigines is in the Briggs far: 
ing district of Geary county, Kansas, sev 
miles due south of the Kansas river and f 
teen miles from the Manhatta: 
“During a past geological era,” says the a 
thor, “a limestone formation accumulats 
at this point, and there is a very consider: 
ble deposit of blue chert, the whole bearin 
a fossiliferous element of an encrinal char 
acter. Since the deposit of this blue flint 
erosion has taken place a _ picturesqu: 
valley has been formed, leaving the lime 
stone and chert as an outcropping on thx 
high bluffs. At this place,” he goes or 
to state, “the second terrace above the creek 
on the north side, was found to have been 
at some unknown date, the site of an exten 
sive Indian village. Two hundred and fift 
chipped stone implements of different 
kinds, sizes and varieties were picked up 
along the terrace and placed in convenient 
piles. Flint blocks, re; finished and 
half-finished points and knives, broken im 
plements and a remarkable quantity of 
spalls, large and small, were scattered 
everywhere along the terrace. * * * * 
At the point on the chart marked as the lo 
cation of a workshop, we discovered about 
a hundred implements, and the spalls could 
be numbered by the thousand. Up to a 
late hour in the day no article of iron, cop- 
per, pottery or lead found. Finally 
two small pot-sherds were picked up down 
near the creek, but away from the central 
locality of the village site.” 

A communication to the author from W. 
J. Griffing, an astute archaeologist, resid- 
ing in Manhattan, is incorporated in this 
chapter, with others, in which he says: “The 
evidence is quite strong that this section 
was at one time the home of a numerous 
race of people skilled in the art of making 
pottery, and in manufacturing arrow- 
points, spear-points, knives, scrapers, etc., 


Lrower’s valuable book, rece: 


city of 


rejects, 


was 
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flint; stone axes and hammers of flint 
granite, pipes of red pipe stone, and nu 
us instruments and ornaments of bone 
shell.” He states further that sepul 
11 mounds are numerous on the tops of 
blutts overlooking the streams, one of 
ich he opened “contained burned bones, 
w-points, etc, and also some old-fash- 
ed glass beads, blue and white in color, 
| a short coil of brass wire, showing con- 

t with the whites.” 
Mr. Brower believes that he 
re the mythical Quivira, the ultimate goal 
Vasquez de Coronado, who in 1540-41 
| a band of Spanish marauders from the 
ity of Mexico westward to the Pacific 
ast, thence north through the present 
Mexican states of Jalisco, Sinaloa and So- 
ra, thence eastward through Arizona 
to New Mexico as far as the old Pecos 
ueblo, from which place he marched in a 
rtheastern direction, crossing the Arkan- 
as river and proceeding, among herds of 
buffalos, and prairie-dog towns, which he 
ell describes, across the plains to a con- 
lerable river on which was situated a vil- 
age of savages, where, finding neither city 


found 


] 
llds 


nor province of Quivira, nor indications of 
gold or other portable wealth, he retraced 


his steps. A hundred miles south of Santa 
Fe are yet to be seen the ruins of an old 
pueblo known as Gran Quivira, described 
by Gregg in his “Commerce of the Prair- 
ies,” and yet marked on maps of New Mex- 
ico. It is strange that a scholar of the 
1cumen and penetrating discernment that 
listinguished Mr. E. G. Squier should have 
adopted the error, entertained by several 
less-informed historians, of tracing the 
‘ourse of the Spanish expedition from 
Pecos into the plains and around to the 
Quivira named (probably not then known 
to them), so short a distance, and south, of 
their starting point. How Coronado knew 
that he had reached the fortieth parallel 
of latitude, as he states, is not explained. 
But the faithful descriptions he gives of the 
streams he crossed, of the buffalo and prairie 
dogs, and roving Indians and their lodges, 
would be sufficient without the corrobora- 
tive testimony of Jaramillo and Castaneda, 
historians of the wonderful journey, that he 
reached the Kansas river, the point of his 
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countermarch, where he was informed by 
the Indians that a hundred miles farther on 
was a large river “two leagues wide” (the 
Platte or Missouri). The Quivira_ he 
sought had probably no existence, and the 
accounts of its and magnificence 
were wholly inventions of his guide, “the 
lurk,” to lure him far the treeless 
wilderness where he would perish from fa- 


wealth 
into 


tigue and starvation. 

To the question, to what race of men can 
the establishment of this (Elliott) village 
be ascribed? Mr. Lbrower answers: “That 
they were not of the mound-building race 
of men is practically certain. That they 
were probably Quivirian Indians, whomso- 
ever they may have been, is possible.” In 
support of this hypothesis he sums up the 
following conclusions: 

1. The evidence of the village site itself, 
and of several other similar seats of Indian 
occupancy. 

2. Their location on both sides of the 
Kansas river, “the large stream,” as stated 
bv Coronado. 

3. Remains of pottery and stone art of 
various kinds, proving the presence of the 
mound-builders, and probably other peo- 
ple of different degrees of culture, prior to 
that of the Quivirans met there by the 
Spaniards. 

4. Presence of glass beads and brass 
wire of European make in a mound, con- 
firmatory of Coronado’s statement that he 
distributed such articles among the Indians. 

5. That this, and surrounding village 
sites described in this locality, are between 
the 30th and 40th degrees of latitude; and 
he may have added, are about a hundred 
miles from a great river beyond. 

The exact northern limit of Coronado’s 
march may never be known with certainty. 
It is not improbable that he gazed upon 
the limpid waters of the romantic Kaw at 
south Manhattan or Topeka. Let that be 
as it may; the Elliott Indian village site is 
a discovery of importance; not so 
valuable as a contribution to Ameri- 
can history, however, as to our ar- 
chaeologyv. At this distance from the 
outcrop of limestone and blue flint, and 
with Mr. Brower’s data as the sole basis for 
correct deductions, we cannot escape the 
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conclusion that this ancient village site was 
a flint mine and vast workshop from time 
immemorial, as was Flint Ridge in Ohio 
—and also the quarries of Catlinite in Min- 
nesota—a “neutral strip’ observed as a 
haven of peace if not friendship, where all 
tribes, near or remote, came for their sup- 
plies of raw material, ignoring for the time 
their strifes and animosities. 


Flint was a valuable commodity to our 
primitive people; indispensible as a means 
of defense and life-support. It was no- 
where to be obtained on the great table 
lands between the Mississippi and Rocky 
Mountains, and the sources of supply in 
isolated outcrops were rare. The evi- 
dences observed by Mr. Brower in and 
around the old village sites and camping 
places in that blue flint region, of different 
degrees of mechanical skill in working 
stone and pottery, in relics of copper from 
the lakes and of marine shells from the sea- 
board, and of diverse methods of life, point 
to the coming together of tribes from wide- 
ly separated districts to this rendezvous for 
a specific purpose. The glass beads and 
brass wire found in the burial mound with 
the bones of an Indian only prove that 
this flint ridge was still the source of stone 
weapons subsequent to his contact with Eu- 
ropeans. 

The opinion here expressed is merely 
suggestive; intended to stimulate further 
investigation and induce archaeologists to 
scan that deposit of blue flint closely for 
quarry pits and rude mining appliances. 

J. FS. 


In this issue is an interesting paper on 
The Lake Dwellers of Switzerland, writ- 
ten by a bright, young law student who 
passed the greater part of last summer 
about the Alps and Swiss lakes. He sailed 
from New York again on the 8th of last 
month to spend the coming summer in 
Italy, and has kindly promised us while 
there to write concerning the progress of 
excavating the ruins of Pompeii, the recent 
discoveries made there, and of other mat- 
ters connected with European archaeology. 
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In this number we publish the second 
paper of the series by Prof. Warren K 
Moorehead, minutely describing his explor 
ation of the famous Hopewell group o! 
mounds in Ross County, Ohio. Since the 
close of the World’s Columbian Exposi 
tion, in 1893, the public have been anxiously 
expecting this report from the illustrious 
scientist who was in charge when the ex- 
ploration was authorized. As there seemed 
not the remotest indication of its appearance 
from that source during the century, Prof. 
Moorehead, who did the work, has yielded 
to the persistent requests of archaeologists 
from all parts of the country to give them, 
while they yet live, the details of his won- 
derful discoveries. The deposits of strange 
art remains, of rare materials employed, an« 
surprising evidences of advanced culture 
and weird superstitions revealed by this in- 
vestigation, constitute it the most inter- 
esting and valuable revelation of aboriginal 
life yet made within the limits of the United 
States. It startled archaeologists through- 
out the world, and Prof. Moorehead’s com- 
plete report of it will claim their earnest 
attention. J. F. S&S. 


The world of science has been apprised 
by the newspapers of the death of Prof. 
Edward D.° Cope, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, at his home in Philadelphia, 


on the 13th of last April. We mention this 
sad occurrence to offer our tribute of high 
esteem and respect for the eminent scientist, 
profound scholar and genial gentleman, 
who gained the highest distinction here in 
his chosen field, and has gone to the reward 
to which he was so well entitled 


A movement has been inaugurated in 
Arizona to secure means and legislation 
for the preservation of that grandest and 
most perfect ruin of the Chiff Dwellings 
of the Verde Valley, locally known as 
** Montezema’s Palace. ”’ An effort 
was made to induce the last legisla- 
ture of Arizona to appropriate the sum 
of $8,000 for this purpose, but failed. 
And now, a few intelligent and pub- 
lic spirited individuals, headed by Dr. 
Miller, of Prescott, and Frank C. Reed, 
of Flagstaff, will endeavor to raise by pri- 
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te subscription, a sufficient amount to 
‘cure this splendid ruin from further mo- 
station by vandals and disintegration by 
he elements. It is a very commendable 
bject, and should receive generous sup- 
wt. Those disposed to give it material 
d can do so by remitting their contribu- 
ons to Frank C. Reed, at Flagstaff. 


It is scarcely necessary to call the reader’s 
ittention especially to the paper in this 
ssue by Mr. J. W. Seever, Secretary of the 
Missouri Historical Society, descriptive of 
ertain flints and a pair of idols recovered 
from a stone grave in Tennessee. These 
flints, collectively, for exquisite workman- 
ship, extraordinary lengths and forms, and 
fine proportions, constitute the most mar- 
velous find of prehistoric art in working this 
material yet discovered. The excellent 


drawings for their illustration by a first- 
class artist, Mrs. Alice Martin, of Virginia, 
llls., are strictly accurate, but necessarily 
on a reduced scale that fails to convey an 
adequate impression of the beauty and 
strange designs of these curious objects. 


J. F.S. 

Although the Algonquin stock of Indians 
covered a vast part of the northeastern por- 
tion of the continent, yet our data regard- 
ng it, insome lines, are extremely meagre. 
In linguistics we have practically no texts 
available for study. It is true, there are 
hymn books and Bibles in the Algon- 
quin dialects, but these are the white man’s 
thoughts and words put into Indian, while 
we have practically no Indian logic and 
composition with interlinear translation. 
In this line we have much more regard- 
ing some smaller western.tribes. 

The Bureau of Ethnology has felt the 
importance of securing information regard- 
ing tribal organization among the Algon- 
quin tribes before such bonds have been 
supplanted by white methods. Professor 
W. J. McGee, therefore, has gone to Iowa 
to investigate this matter among the Sacs 
and Foxes. a 2 @. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN. 

A course in Anthropology is now offered 
by Prof. J. H. Raymond at the University 
of Wisconsin. It is classed under Sociol- 
ogy and includes the discussion of the an- 
tiquity of man. 

Archaeology, as a 
structing ancient sociology, is finding its 
place in the courses of study of our fore- 


method of recon- 


most universities. 

As it is found useful in studying the 
will be ex- 
institutions 
has al- 


laws of human activities, it 
to other educational 
those where it 


tended 
and broadened in 


ready entered. 


A clause in the new tariff bill now before 
Congress imposes a duty on all antiquities. 
This clause is intended to cover antique 
tapestries and bric-a-brac imported to dec- 
orate the homes of wealth. Such material 
being a luxury may well be subject to duty, 
but as the clause now stands it shuts out 
scientific material for museums. While li- 
braries and colleges can import books, no 
person or institution can secure foreign 
antiquities without paying the duty. This, 
of course, shuts out Mexican, Peruvian and 
other archaeological collections needed by 
our students of prehistoric America. 


Efforts are being made to qualify this 
measure so that material for scientific study 
may be imported free of tariff. 


Dr. Carl Lumholtz has returned to New 
York from his three years’ expedition 
through Western Mexico. This expedi- 
tion was sent out by the American Museum 
of Natural Historv to collect ethnological 
specimens and to investigate the people of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains. Dr. Lum- 
holtz has secured many archaeological 
specimens in addition to those of ethno- 
logical value, and has taken photographs, 
measurements and notes of the native peo- 
ple. HIS 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Antiquities of Tennessee and the Ad- 
jacent States. And the State of Abori- 
ginal Society in the Scale of Civilization 
Represented by them. A Series of His- 
torical and Ethnological Studies. By 
Gates P. Thruston. Second edition. 
Cineinnati, O., The Robert Clarke Com- 
pany, 1807. 

From the long-established and reliable 

The Robert Clarke 


Company, we have received a copy of the 


publishing house of 
expected second edition of Ge neral Thrus- 
ton’s great book on the Antiquities of Ten- 
hessee, 


known 


arenag ological 


This splendid work is so well 
and occupies such high rank in our 
literature, that a detailed 


review of it here would be both superflu- 


ous and out of place. Since its first 


in 1890, it has been recognized, 
here and in Europe, as a contribution to 
science of rare interest and value. The 
depth and extent of the author’s research- 
es; his scholarly and elegant style of ex- 
pression, with its accurate and admirable 
descriptions, and profuse and fine illu- 
strations, constitute it a production of ex- 
ceptional worth and excellence. 

The first edition has long since been ex- 
hausted, and the increasing demand for it 
has impelled the author to reissue the 
hook, to which has been added two supple- 
mentary chapters, many notes and new 
illustrations, some alterations of previous 
conclusions, and ample accounts of all re- 
cent archaeological discoveries in the re- 
gion of which it treats. 9 

The edition appears in superior 
binding: and its mechanical execution, in 
The Robert Clarke Company’s best style, 
cannot be excelled. 


aup- 


pearance, 


new 


Influence of Environment Upon Human 
Industries and Arts, by Prof. Otis T. 
Mason. 


This monograph, reprinted from the 
Smithsonian Annual Reports for the year 
1895, comprises one of Prof. Mason’s Satur- 
day lectures, delivered in the hall of the 
U.S. National Museum. It has much of the 


terseness, depth of thought and uniquenes 
of expression that characterize all of hi: 
valuable contributions to anthropologica 
science. In this hour’s talk he reviewec 
the influences of man’s environments fron 
the mighty power of the sun down to the 
most commonplace agencies, and man’s 
activities and capacities in every phase of 
life. His deductions are, as usual with him 
clear, ingenious and philosophical. In a 
concluding paragraph he says: “The heir 
of the ages is one who owns the ages. He 
is the master of the ages, not their slave. 
Their lands and resources, their powers and 
machines, their productions and commerce, 
their accumulations and enjoyments are his 
to control. The heir of the ages is a master 
spirit. He causes the fire to burn, he is not 
consumed by it; he causes the waters to 
flow, he is not overwhelmed by them; he 
rides on the wings of the wind; he harnesses 
the lightning to his chariot. He is now the 
realization of the myth of Orpheus, at whose 
touch the rapid rivers ceased to flow, the 
savage beasts of the forest forgot their 
wildness, and the mountains moved to listen 
to his song.” J. F. 8. 


The Discovery of Aboriginal Remains at 
Rockshelter, in the Delaware Valley. 
An Exploration of Durham Cave in 1893. 
An Exploration of Aboriginal Shell 
Heaps, Revealing Traces of Cannibal- 
ism,on York River, Maine. By Henry 
C. Mercer. The Atheneum Press, Bos- 
ton, 1897. 


Professor Mercer, the Anthropologist of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is justly 
classed among the distinguished American 
scientists. He is noted for the patient care 
fulness, exactness and reliability of his field 
observations. No object or condition, 
however insignificant, escapes his notice; 
and his clear descriptions, and pleasant 
way of telling what he saw, invests the dry- 
est and minutest details with interest. An 
accomplished naturalist and scholar, inde- 
fatigable in his investigations, with no fix- 
ed theories to support at the expense of 
distorted facts, are assurances of the excel- 
lence and accuracy of his work. 

The three monographs above named are 
reprints from Volume VI, of the University 
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‘ennsylvanias publications. Where or \ Table of the Geographical Distributy 
nary explorers would have seen nothing I an Indian I 
rth reporting, Professor Mercer’s dil 


nt ] 


search was rewarded by finding, tn 
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